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Art VI. — 1. The Political and Historical Works of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, President of the French Republic. 
London: 1852. 

2. History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the 
Accession of Louis Napoleon in 1852. By Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart. Part I. New Series. Edinburgh : New 
York: 1853. 

3. Inaugural Address of Franklin Pierce, as President of the 
United Slates, delivered at Washington, March 4, 1853. 

The subject evidently suggested by these three publications, 
is the relations existing between the present governments of 
France, England, and America. We purpose, therefore, to 
inquire into the policies which these important powers have 
lately pursued, or are likely to pursue, toward each other, rather 
than to enlarge upon the intrinsic merits of the works themselves. 
If any exception is made, it will be in favor of our old friend, 
Sir Archibald Alison, whom we are not sorry to see, at last, 
a titled member of that aristocracy whose praises it has so 
long been his privilege to sing. The present time is a fitting 
one for such considerations, as the vapid but bellicose ha- 
rangues of declamatory partisans during the last two or three 
years appear not unlikely to be superseded by decisive action. 

Till quite recently, the true mission of the American Repub- 
lic, involved as it is in the great ideas and facts of its history, 
has been regarded as a simple, but a sufficiently glorious one. 
A stern, perhaps an ascetic, people had come to a new world 
and founded their rude homes in a wilderness. Unfettered by 
feudal traditions, preserving as much loyalty as they had ever 
held toward a dishonored race of kings, persecuted and ridi- 
culed in the country of their fathers, they still looked back 
affectionately to their friends and kinsmen in the land they had 
left, and, for their sake, rendered allegiance to its crown and 
its laws ; they paid it tribute and fought its battles. After a 
time, driven to rebellion by injustice and contumely, they 
passed through all the stages and the trials of revolution, till 
a stable and independent government was established, a go- 
vernment which, from the very nature of the case, could not 
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have been other than republican. Imparting dignity and secur- 
ing freedom to its own citizens, it has been ever ready to 
adopt the destitute and the adventurous of other countries, and 
to afford an asylum for the persecuted. Having increased, 
beyond all precedent, in wealth and strength, it has patiently 
awaited the time when, by its invincibility on the American 
continent, and by the example of its own prosperity, an influ- 
ence might be peaceably exerted by it, in behalf of humanity 
and freedom elsewhere, more effectual than any that the bay- 
onet has ever acquired. 

The recent European revolutions have undoubtedly altered, 
to some extent, the aspect of our foreign relations. The 
demands of the people of Prussia for the constitutional privi- 
leges that had been promised them for their share in the War 
of Liberation in 1814, the partial fulfilment of these demands, 
the overturning of the French monarchy in 1848, the insur- 
rections in all the capitals of the anomalous empire of Austria, 
the all but successful rebellion of the largest of her provinces, 
and the very act of interposition of the most formidable 
member of the Holy Alliance, — were events that excited strong 
interest and sympathy on this side of the Atlantic. It was 
then that the idea of active intervention in the affairs of 
nations upon the continent of Europe was first promulgated, 
a doctrine as short-lived as was the influence of its most dis- 
tinguished advocate. Reaction was almost immediate. The 
Prussian monarchy was strengthened by the outbreak; France 
has exchanged the vagaries of the revolution for the iron rule of 
the empire ; the vast possessions of the House of Hapsburgh are 
bound together by the strong arm of military despotism ; and 
even the most sanguine of the believers in the might of 
American influence have become convinced, that popular 
enthusiasm is not always a safe guide. 

But while no rural candidate for small municipal honors 
now thinks his claims to office are improved by the "fearless" 
advocacy of a hostile expedition to the Adriatic, allusions 
have been made, in much higher quarters, to a more practical 
alliance, which shall be offensive and defensive, and bound 
together by the same common bond of liberty, — a suggestion 
not emanating from, or exclusively confined to the impulsive 
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natures and restless dispositions of "Young America," but 
mainly urged and demanded, almost as a matter of course, by 
the only country to be benefited by it. The English press, and 
English orators and legislators, not universally, but in respect- 
able numbers, have decided to regard the close union of the 
United States with England, in the event of an European 
war, as a thing definitively settled; and the pseudo-compli- 
mentary " extracts " from English newspapers, referring to this 
subject, have been greedily copied into our journals, without 
any comment to indicate the tone of popular opinion, but 
merely to show, we suppose, our growing importance and the 
altered tone of Englishmen towards a people whom, till 
recently, they have affected to overlook or despise. 

With a few exceptions, however, this proposal, notwith- 
standing its flattering character, has found no very strong 
friends in this country ; and it does not require great shrewd- 
ness to perceive, that it is intended not merely to conciliate 
America, but to serve as a kind of menace towards some of 
the European powers whom the English press and ministry 
have been in the habit of wantonly insulting with gratuitous 
advice, and the abuse with which English advice is generally 
accompanied. The consequences of this officiousness within 
a few years have been quite marked. Leaving, for the pre- 
sent the manner in which England has conducted herself 
towards France, and also towards Spain, whom she be- 
friended so equivocally in the campaigns of the latter years 
of the war against Napoleon, — even her old faithful ally Aus- 
tria, whose good opinion the Tories have always assiduously 
cultivated, and in whose armies many of her officers learned 
the art of war, regards her now with a degree of rancor bor- 
dering upon the ridiculous. It is not long since a drunken 
Englishman, of the name of Matthews, we believe, insulted 
an Austrian officer in the street, and was promptly cut down 
for it. The " opposition, " of course, was in a ferment. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph was applied to; he justified his 
officer, but offered to pay the surgeon's and nurse's bill, 
amounting to about <£200. Lord Malmsbury, the valiant 
English minister of foreign affairs, pocketed the pounds ster- 
ling and the insult. We have lately seen it stated, in an 
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English paper, that at a target exercise during the present 
year, the Austrian soldiers shot at the figure of an English- 
man which was surrounded by mottoes that indicated, to be 
sure, more bitterness than wit, and in which Lord Palmerston 
was not forgotten. It is, by the way, notorious that the 
retirement of this "judicious bottle-holder" from Lord John 
Russell's ministry was known at Vienna before it was di- 
vulged at London. 

But notwithstanding the general enmity that England has 
excited upon the continent, there is one nation more than any 
other of which she stands in fear, and whose action she awaits 
with the uneasiness of a perturbed conscience, — a nation 
which it has been her unceasing boast, for more than thirty 
years, that she has trampled in the dust. The key to English 
diplomacy upon the continent may be found in the open pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine by Mr. Canning, that the interests 
of England are to be secured at any price, and at any sacri- 
fice of the independence of other nations. The key to that 
mad, but temporarily successful, attempt to annihilate, by 
means of coalitions, all French influence upon the continent, 
is to be found in the celebrated maxim which Mr. Pitt left to 
his successors, — that justice to France would be the ruin of 
England. And lastly, the secret of her sudden trepidation 
and sudden transatlantic friendship lies in the fact, that 
France, after a humiliation of thirty years, finds herself in a 
position to exact justice at the point of the bayonet. 

The French throne is now occupied by one who bears that 
mighty name, so loved by France and so dreaded by her ene- 
mies. The lawful heir to an empire created by the suffrages 
of a free people, born in the palace of the kings of France, 
the first of a dynasty sprung from and inaugurated by her 
people, Louis Napoleon had no common claim to the almost 
unanimous voice which has recalled him, at last, after so 
many revolutions and so much suffering, to that summit of 
power which her own will had never denied him. Forty-four 
years before, that empire which made all France delirious 
with joy was made hereditary in the family of Napoleon by 
four millions of votes ; two thousand royalists and disorgan- 
izes alone having offered a feeble negative to these over- 
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whelming numbers. That vote has never been rescinded or 
annulled by any act of the French people. It was not for- 
gotten even when a million of armed men overran her soil, 
and a hated and discarded dynasty was resuscitated as a part 
of her humiliation. It was owing to the conviction that the 
restoration of the Napoleon family was the act of the people, 
and would be defended by them with their lives and fortunes, 
that France has been permitted to consolidate her government, 
unembarrassed by a war of self-defence. The dreaded arbiter 
of the North, who, after the fall of Charles X., had gathered 
his forces to march upon Paris, quietly beholds upon an 
imperial throne the heir of him whom Alexander had been 
bribed to depose, and whose family the four great powers had 
solemnly decreed should never again hold property or power in 
France, or even live within the limits of her territory. Austria, 
occupied with her rebellious subjects, could not forget that 
she had held up the Due de Reichstadt over the head of the 
usurping Louis Philippe, till the day of that youth's premature 
death. Russia could no more spare her armies than Austria ; 
and there remained to England, therefore, no ally but her 
terrible press. 

The cool impertinence with which, through that medium, 
England has presumed to speak of recent French affairs, while 
she is able to exert but little influence upon the continent, while 
her army is absolutely insignificant in numbers, and, by her 
own showing, not to be compared in point of discipline and 
science with that of the nation whose wrath she so sedulously 
invokes, can be explained only upon the hypothesis, that she 
hopes, by the aid of an alliance with this country, to avert a 
war which she is less able than any other country in Europe 
to maintain. 

In no spirit of hostility to England, we think there are 
many reasons why this project of an alliance with her should 
go no farther ; and it might be shown, out of the mouths of 
her own statesmen and historians, that so long as there is any 
prospect of the Tories, or Conservatives as they now call 
themselves, having an influence in her councils, that she is 
not a fit subject for the alliance or the friendship of a powerful 
and a free people. We think it can be made clear, moreover, 
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that the dynasty of Napoleon, restored at last to its natural 
place in the affections of the French people, ought to be cor- 
dially recognized and supported by the active sympathies of 
this country. The insular position of Great Britain is a suffi- 
cient protection to her from any ordinary attack, and she will 
hardly dare to invite any formidable coalition against herself. 
But France has once been punished for attempting to govern 
herself. She has passed through a series of convulsions such as 
no other country has ever recovered from. Her very victories 
were forced upon her. For twenty years, she was allowed no 
breathing space. Compelled to battle against the whole 
civilized world, she fell, at last, exhausted by her own prodi- 
gious efforts, but with prouder trophies and more glorious 
memories than she had won in whole centuries of her former 
history. 

No Englishman has ever dared to write the history of 
Napoleon ; for even Hazlitt was so misanthropic, at the time 
he was composing his work, that the jaundice appears on 
every page. Even the great name and fair fame of Sir Walter 
Scott have been injured by his acquiescence in the depraved 
spirit of the class for whom he wrote. Strange as it may 
seem at first, Alison comes nearest to doing justice to the 
character of Napoleon ; for it being his intention to show only 
that it was the apostolic mission of England to put down all 
expressions of popular will, both at home and abroad, it was 
no object with him to prove Napoleon to be a monster, but 
simply that he was the embodiment of the great idea of 
popular rights, and for that reason, and no other, deserved the 
punishment which he received at her hands. 

In forming an opinion of the early history of the Napoleon 
dynasty and its claims to be regarded as the form of government 
which the people have in their recent votes only reaffirmed, we 
need take no other ground than that which was assumed by 
Mr. Fox, and the liberal party of Great Britain, then repre- 
sented, however, by only fifty or sixty members in a House of 
Commons which Lord Brougham has since called the most 
infamous that ever assembled. The powerful party, which has 
since overturned ministries and carried measures of vital im- 
portance, was then but germinating. The great body of the 
nation was unrepresented ; the press, with few exceptions, was 
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under the control of the dominant party, and abetted the 
unscrupulous schemes of the patrician interest. Indeed, more 
than one Englishman in our own day has ventured to assert, 
that England persecuted France from the time of the rude 
dismissal of M. Chauvelin, till the final withdrawal of her 
troops from French territory, three years after she had restored 
the curse of " divine right " and Bourbon imbecility ; that her 
armies and machinations ultimately succeeded in overthrow- 
ing the only government that a European nation had ever 
chosen for itself, in strengthening the hands of absolute des- 
potism, and in retarding, for half a century, the cause of that 
very liberty, the blessings of which she had been proclaiming 
for two hundred years. The peace-party, distinguished as it 
was for respectability and intelligence, could avail nothing 
against the machinery which the government of George III. 
and the Prince Regent employed to carry out their ends. 

We had intended to say something of the abdication at 
Fontainebleau; of the intrigues on the part of England to have 
Napoleon removed from Elba to St. Helena or to St. Lucie, 
which caused the return to France, and the enthusiasm but 
ultimate catastrophe of the Hundred Days ; of the unfortu- 
nate confidence in the good faith of the " most generous of 
his enemies;" of the barbarities that hastened the death of 
the illustrious exile ; and of the violation of the sanctity of 
death by those who tore from the coffin the inscription which 
his followers had placed there, and whose only fault was that 
it gave him a title which had been recognized by every sovereign 
upon the continent. But our limits will permit us only to 
say, that Mr. Pitt did not live to witness the triumph of his 
principles. He died soon after the news arrived of the defeat 
of the last of his combinations, when the " sun of Austerlitz " 
had set upon its bloody field. The spoiled child of the oli- 
garchy, the uncompromising enemy of the people, fell at last 
under the burden of his misdirected labors. His last glance 
beheld the sun of that empire he had sought to quench 
blazing in its noontide glory, and, turning mournfully to the 
gloomy picture of his country's future that his distempered 
fancy had conjured up, his own weakness was disclosed to 
him. His genius had exhausted itself in coalitions, and his 
coalitions had all been failures. 
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Louis XVIII. could not have been any thing, even had he 
wished to be, but the tool of the despots who had placed him 
upon the throne of France at the expense of the independence 
of its people. The country that had come down to him from 
Pharamond and Clovis ; the country of Charlemagne, of 
Francis, of Henry IV., of Louis XIV., and of Napoleon, the 
last and proudest of its memories, was plunged into the abyss 
of shame. It suffered the sublime and the ridiculous in 
humiliation. From the imperious demands of Austria for the 
dismemberment of her territory, to the stolid impertinence of 
the British cockneys who thronged the streets of Paris ; from 
the rage of the chivalrous old swordsman, Blucher, who was 
for hanging Napoleon and blowing up the Bridge of Jena, to 
the cloud of ragged and thieving Spaniards that appeared on 
the summit of the Pyrenees, — all conspired to abase the once 
haughty arbiter of Europe. It was these indignities that 
humbled her more than the frightful pillaging to which the 
Allies subjected her lands. 

But why revive, at this day, the story of wrongs that have 
become historical ? Because that very history has been grossly 
perverted ; because France has been systematically misrepre- 
sented ; because a large proportion of historical readers have 
been taught to consider her as an outlaw from political soci- 
ety, and a disturber of the tranquillity of Europe ; because 
they who have wronged her most now hate her most; because, 
in fine, there has been another revolution, another period of 
anarchy, another 18th of Brumaire, and another Emperor ; and 
because there is the same disposition to injure and to libel 
from the same quarter ; and because there is now a new 
nation, hitherto untrammelled, and, we trust, forever to con- 
tinue untrammelled by European alliances, but whose sym- 
pathies, at least, would be active in another general European 
war. The same political organ that urged the death of Napo- 
leon, as an atonement to that British nation " whose children 
he had for twenty years slaughtered, and whose country he 
had sought to ruin," has been, during the past year, profusely 
dealing in the same species of " history " and the same sort 
of libel. Happily, however, the time has come when English- 
men are among the loudest in decrying the inhuman policy 
11* 
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that sets nations against each other, and when Englishmen 
themselves are not afraid to speak of the iniquitous policy 
commenced by Mr. Pitt, and carried out by the Regent, Lord 
Castlereagh, and other leaders of the Tory party. ■ 

Under the reign of Louis Philippe, France was undoubtedly 
prosperous, and was not altogether without that beatific vision 
of Frenchmen, la gloire. The siege of Antwerp, the siege of 
Constantine, the bombardment of Vera Cruz, the capture of 
the Smalah of Abd-el-Kader, all illustrated by the pencil of 
Vernet, and thus contributing to those three leagues of can- 
vas at Versailles which depict French history from the time 
when Pharamond was raised by the Franks on the shield in 
the year 420, to the battle of Isly in 1844, attest satisfactorily 
that the spirit of Bayard, Duguesclin, Turenne, and Conde, 
has not degenerated. But Louis Philippe ascended the throne 
as the vassal of England, and was merely tolerated by the 
sovereigns upon the continent. Nicholas was actually march- 
ing his army upon Paris, and Austria not only refused a ma- 
trimonial alliance to the Due d' Orleans, but showed an insult- 
ing partiality for the Due de Reichstadt. So abject was 
Louis Philippe's submission to England, that the latter pre- 
sumed to manifest grave offence at the marriage of the Due 
de Montpensier with the Spanish Infanta. France, however, 
had sufficient reason for breaking off all connection with 
England on the Eastern question, in which M. Thiers figured 
so conspicuously. Lord Palmerston had coolly announced 
to his House of Commons, that " it was not intended to con- 
sult France upon the Eastern question." The people of 
France were furious; the army was raised to the war esta- 
blishment, and was impatient for the conflict. The generals 
pledged themselves to put Louis Philippe in possession of 
London in ten days after the departure from Paris. There 
was no war, however, and all that France gained was the 
discipline and the materiel of an army consisting of half a 
million of men, the best appointed in the world. 

The causes which converted the riot of February 22, 1848, 
into a successful revolution, are well known ; but there was 
an element in it which has been generally underrated. The 
three great parties opposed to Louis Philippe were the Bona- 
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partists, or rather the Imperialists, the Legitimists or Henri- 
quinquists, and the Republicans. The latter party was the 
most insignificant in numbers and influence, and therefore 
the noisiest and most violent. It consisted of a few poets and 
theorists, four or five journalists, and one or two thousand 
ruffians ; this was the party that controlled for a while thirty- 
five millions of French people. Undoubtedly the best history 
of the Revolution of 1848 is the somewhat inflated account 
that Lamartine has given of his adventures and his pensees 
during the four months that saw him at the head of the Pro- 
visional Government, comprising the space between the anar- 
chy of February, and the military dictatorship of June. Hy- 
dra, Argus, and Briareus, with their complicated system of 
heads, eyes, and arms, appear to have been united in the poet- 
statesman, who contrived, saw, and achieved all that was 
glorious during those memorable days. The account which 
he gives of the declaration of the republic has in it less of 
the poetry which he intended, than of the ridiculous. It is 
now as clear as noonday, that the whole affair was the 
result of sheer intimidation by the armed and drunken rabble, 
who were pillaging and shooting at random, while the heads 
of the revolution were planning. Lamartine says he was 
met at the Chamber of Deputies by half a dozen journalists 
and others, who besought him to make a government. He 
demanded five minutes (!) for reflection, retired to a chamber, 
rested his head upon his hands, and at the expiration of the 
time agreed upon, announced that government which was the 
laughing-stock of France and of the world for four months. 
The best farce ever represented upon the boards of the The- 
dtre des Folies Dramatiques could not compare with this. It 
was hardly to be expected, however, that the brave men who 
permitted the Duchess d' Orleans to be beaten down and half 
suffocated, the young Count of Paris to be nearly strangled 
by a gamin, and the little Due de Chartres to be trampled 
under foot, would risk much for France. Lamartine showed 
not the least sign of personal fear ; no Frenchman ever does 
in a revolution. But there was, to say the least, a deficiency 
of moral courage in the transaction, which makes the history 
of it a painful one. What a contrast between the shameful 
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license, the bloodshed, the complete absence of all reference 
to the opinions of the substantial people of France, which 
characterized Lamartine's government in 1848, and the prompt- 
ness, comparative bloodlessness, and deference to the wishes 
of France, which marked Louis Napoleon's virtual reconstruc- 
tion of the Empire in 1851 ! The fate of a government inau- 
gurated under such auspices was inevitable. Lamartine was 
at its head four months ; and at the end of that time, he 
resigned it into the hands of a military dictator. The real 
man of the Revolution of 1848, however, was near at hand. 
Charles Napoleon Louis Bonaparte had been elected a 
member of the first National Assembly by four of the depart- 
ments of France at once, and stood again by right upon the 
soil whence he had twice been exiled. He was always popu- 
lar with the people, and the Bonapartists, who had come to 
be the most numerous party in France, looked up to him as 
a leader. The cry of Vive PEmpereur would sometimes escape 
from a veteran of the Empire at sight of him ; and it was a 
cry to which the populace were lenient. The impunity with 
which such expressions could be uttered was a token of dan- 
ger to the "Provisional Government;" and Lamartine had 
him ostracized, to give quiet to the. country which has since 
made him Prince-President and Emperor. With the same 
spirit which had dictated the abdication at Fontainebleau, 
he was deluded into a resignation. But, being elected a 
second time, and from five departments, he thought it his 
duty to accept the seat tendered him by his native city of 
Paris, and from that time his voice has controlled France. 
The government of Lamartine ignominiously fell ; the fright- 
ful insurrection of June, 1848, demonstrated its unpopularity 
and its weakness. The members of the Assembly, in their 
private capacity, urged Lamartine and his colleagues to 
resign ; they refused. But there was no alternative ; and 
on the morning after the army had retrieved the disgrace 
of February, the Assembly conferred complete civil author- 
ity upon General Cavaignac, in addition to the supreme 
military authority with which they had invested him the 
evening before. The election of a President followed, and the 
Prince received six millions of votes, or four fifths of the 
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whole number ; Cavaignac, on account of his immense popu- 
larity from his success in June, was second on the list. The 
Presidential career of Louis Napoleon was in all respects 
brilliant and useful. He has been blamed, however, for the 
expedition to Rome, and the restoration of the Pope. But 
from the point of view which nine tenths of European states- 
men would take, that expedition can be successfully defended. 
It was simply a question between Austria and France; and the 
loss of a counteracting French influence in Italy would have 
been a loss to liberty. Even the Westminster Review says, 
" the expedition to Rome was well meant; limited in its first 
idea to the occupation of Civita, and only converted into an 
attack on Rome by the bad faith of Harcourt and the folly of 
Oudinot." Louis Napoleon sought to promote the cause of 
moderate liberty everywhere, without encouraging extreme 
parties in other countries. At home, however, he was opposed 
by a factious and turbulent minority, composed of Orleanists, 
Henri-quinquists, Republicans, and Anarchists, whose sole aim 
was to thwart him. The constitution itself was an absurd con- 
trivance, invented to render the voice of the Assembly supreme 
over that of the President and the people. The latter part of 
the sittings of the Assembly was spent in attempting to get 
the control of an army which despised it, and to overawe a 
nation which hated, but feared it. It was quite evident that 
France was upon the eve of a crisis, and the public mind 
reverted to the 18th of Brumaire. 

Among the papers in the volume before us, is the pamphlet 
with the title of " The Revision of the Constitution," which 
was circulated about the time of the coup d'etat and is gene- 
rally attributed to the hand of Louis Napoleon. It is an able 
argument to show that parliamentary governments are too 
liable to abuses to exist in France, however well they may be 
adapted to England and the United States. Many of the 
views taken in this paper are identical with those presented 
in " Uldee Napolienne," published some ten years before. 
The author has made a curious mistake in taking the theory 
of the British Constitution for its practice. He states that 
there is no fiction in the English government ; that intrigues 
and parties are powerless ; that there is no joining of hands 
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between the aristocracy and democracy to effect changes ; that 
no third parties interfere ; and that ministers are not occupied 
with trying all expedients to obtain a majority. The facts in 
the case would better have helped his argument ; for, hardly 
a month later, Lord Palmerston lost his place in the cabinet 
for expressing his approbation of this very coup d'etat, and 
avenged himself by successfully employing the machinery in 
question to overthrow Lord John Russell's ministry, all the 
factions, including the celebrated Irish Brigade, who voted in 
a body, joining with him on the unimportant question which 
he selected as a test, 

The Imperial author, however, is more happy in his appre- 
ciation of the constitution of this country, which he considers 
a simple and wise arrangement, and to which he gives a 
decided preference, because the cabinet of the American Pre- 
sident is selected by himself, to advise him during the whole 
four years of office, and does not depend upon the caprices or 
the intrigues of either house of Congress. To the objection 
which might be made to a centralization of power in the 
hands of the sovereign, that the ministers would be but clerks, 
he replies that Henry IV. and his successors, down to Napo- 
leon himself, exercised a degree of power which would be 
repugnant to the feelings of the present day ; but that their 
ministers, Sully, Richelieu, Colbert, Louvois, Choiseul, Turgot, 
Vergennes, and Talleyrand, were not mere clerks. The revi- 
sion is urged, because the constitution was not adapted to the 
interests of France. Originating in the terror and uncertainty 
of a revolution, (the republic being proclaimed to prevent 
anarchy,) its authors had not kept their promise of consulting 
the people, who had never recognized it. Ephemeral and 
accidental as it was, it committed France to the interests of 
a socialism she had repudiated. More than two million peti- 
tioners, a large majority of the councils of the arrondisse- 
ments, and eighty out of the eighty-four councils of the 
departments had already demanded the revision. 

In the mean time, the condition of France had become 
alarming. The agents of the Bourbons, the Orleanists, and 
the Socialists hardly cared to conceal their plots, as they con- 
fided in the imbecility of the legislature and the theoretical 
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inactivity of the President. The government was powerless ; 
all branches of industry, agriculture, and commerce stagnated ; 
the laws were contemned ; society seemed about to become 
once more a prey to convulsion and anarchy. Beyond the 
frontiers of France, but within the limits of that influence 
which a French revolution notoriously exercises, the elements 
of disorder were active. The assassins of Count Rossi at 
Rome, of Lamberg at Pesth, of the Princess Windischgratz 
at Prague, the English Chartists, the Irish Clubbists, and even 
the turbulent aliens residing in the United States, were all 
supposed to be ready for the demonstrations which were to 
take place upon the election of a French President in May, 
1852, when Napoleonism could no longer exercise its pow- 
erful influence for peace and order. The clouds became 
thicker and darker as the time approached. 

Each of the factions in the Assembly now offered its ser- 
vices to the President, upon the condition of his acceptance 
of a ministry from its own ranks ; but he had determined to 
rely entirely upon the people. Fully acquainted with every 
thread in the vast conspiracy, with an intimate knowledge 
even of the details of the various schemes for murder, pillage, 
and incendiarism, and of the meu implicated in them, grasp- 
ing completely a formidable plot to anticipate the May elec- 
tion and overturn, not the President, but the Presidency, and 
substitute the dictation of a new Assembly, Louis Napoleon 
saw that there was but one course for him to pursue, and that 
was, to depend upon the sagacity and patriotism of the six 
million of voters who had trusted in him, to institute a new 
order of things, and to defend it with the whole force of the 
military till the will of the people could be ascertained. St. 
Arnaud, Minister at War, De Maupas, Prefect of Police, and 
De Morny, a representative, were the three persons to whom 
he confided his plans, and with whom alone he consulted dur- 
ing the fortnight previous to the denouement. "We need not 
detail the complete success of the coup d'etat. The principal 
measures were to arrest guilty and dangerous persons, to 
publish the official acts, to invest and occupy the palace of 
the Assembly, and to distribute the troops at such points as 
were judged necessary ; and they were carried out according 
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to the original plan. The whole number to be arrested was 
but seventy-eight, eighteen of whom were representatives, and 
sixty heads of secret societies and captains of barricades. 
None of them had been lost sight of, and their plans were 
better known to the government than among themselves, for 
the fortnight, previous. At noon, on the 2d of December, 
the Prince-President rode boldly through the streets of Paris, 
amid the acclamations of the populace, and reviewed his 
army, who were awaiting any insurrectionary movement. 
There was soon work to do: barricades were multiplying; 
the Socialist army of three thousand fighting men was dis- 
tributed, and the troops had been fired upon. Citizen* were 
warned to keep away from the barricades, and from the streets 
occupied by the military, and the righting commenced. After 
two days of more or less skirmishing, the government was 
completely victorious, with a loss of only twenty-five killed, 
and one hundred and eighty-seven wounded. The insurgent 
loss was doubtless much greater, as no quarter was given to 
those found with arms behind the barricades. The satisfac- 
tion at the result was hardly greater at Paris than in the 
departments, where .the conspirators had undertaken to anti- 
cipate the government by the circulation of false intelligence. 
Citizens met and exchanged congratulations. The nation 
passed absolution upon the act by the recorded votes of more 
than seven millions of freemen, notwithstanding the prodi- 
gious efforts of the partisans of the old dynasties, who fore- 
saw, in the now probable and almost certain restoration of the 
Empire, the extinction of all their hopes. On the 1st of De- 
cember, the French five per cents were at ninety francs ; on 
the 10th, they were more than one hundred francs, an increase 
of over ten per cent, of the public and private wealth. All 
that remained of the long-vaunted mighty movement, which 
was to convulse Europe from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
appeared in the feeble outbreak at Milan, a few months ago, 
where a few cowardly assassins were punished with confisca- 
tion or the gibbet. 

The coup, d'etat of Louis Napoleon should have been a 
matter of congratulation to good citizens everywhere ; and 
more especially did it benefit a country so devoted to loyalty 
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and order as England. But we have seen that the veteran 
Palmerston lost his place for approving it. It is said that the 
Cobourg family, upon the Continent, had influenced her Ma- 
jesty against Louis Napoleon, and that, for the first time dur- 
ing her reign, she interfered with her government by showing 
her aversion to Lord Palmerston. The court, moreover, is 
suspected of being slightly Austrian in its tendencies ; and 
Lord Palmerston is accused of having put into his pocket an 
autograph letter written by the Queen to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, upon a recent occasion. For some reason or other, 
England was determined not to be satisfied with any sort of 
government in France. The ministry vented its displeasure 
at once. Lord Normanby had the bad taste publicly to 
express at Paris his astonishment that such an event should 
be permitted; and he had the honor of being "snubbed" by 
the Prince President, who showed him Lord Palmerston's opi- 
nion. The press teemed with libels and not obscure hints at 
assassination. The English editor of this edition of Louis 
Napoleon's writings prefixes his own comments to that ac- 
count of the coup d'etat by M. Granier de Cassagnac, from 
which we have gathered most of the facts here presented ; he 
remarks that, M. de Cassagnac being a mere valet de plume in 
the service of Louis Napoleon, this recital may be looked upon 
as the version, which " that individual would wish to palm 
upon society, of atrocities which will remain to history as a 
monument of disgrace and humiliation to the century in 
which they occurred," — a century, we may suggest, which 
was ushered in by the perfidy of the rupture of the Peace of 
Amiens, and the piratical seizure of the Danish fleet ! 

We cannot but think it extraordinary that, while England 
was seeking most to exasperate France, her fears, real or 
pretended, of an invasion were greatest. This subject of an 
invasion by France has been a fruitful theme with the Eng- 
lish journalists ever since the stability of the French govern- 
ment was confirmed by the coup detat ; and we may regard 
it as one of the surest signs of general confidence in the last- 
ing good of that event which has been exhibited. We were 
disposed to think that there was nothing more in this cry of 
invasion than a desire, on the part of the English aristocracy, 
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to increase the array and navy for the especial benefit of their 
own younger sons, till a certain M. Billaud was permitted to 
address letters to the Prince President, full of bitter expres- 
sions of hostility to England, and the most sanguine expec- 
tations as to the result of such a movement. From these and 
sundry other occurrences, it cannot be doubted that Louis 
Napoleon, anxious as he seems to be for peace, would be 
compelled to resent, with the whole military force of France, 
the first attempt of England to excite a European prejudice 
against him. It is an important question, therefore, whether 
the Emperor will be able to restrain the passions of a people 
whom Chateaubriand called " a soldier." Within the limits 
of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Rhine, France is all 
powerful. No force which the rest of Europe could spare 
could successfully invade a country whose army can be, at 
a moment's warning, raised to a million and a half of men 
who have, at some time or other, done military service. Her 
peace establishment is nearly half a million, and, by a system 
of drill which excludes every manoeuvre which is not emi- 
nently practical, — such as the slow time in marching, and the 
various parade exercises, — it has been raised to the highest 
point of efficiency and discipline. Its officers are the most 
scientific in Europe, and its ordnance the most numerous and 
best. In view of the fact, that, ever since the rise of Napo- 
leon, the French army, whenever there was an approximation 
to equality of numbers, has generally won the field, the confi- 
dence of the nation at the present time cannot be wondered 
at. For years, the veterans have been longing to wipe out 
the disgrace at Waterloo ; and young France is taught that 
to hate the persecutors of the great Emperor is the first duty 
of a citizen. Louis Philippe was never so popular as when 
he seemed about to avenge the insult offered to France by 
leaving her out of the settlement of the Eastern question. 
The employment of steam has diminished, if not entirely 
annulled, the uncertainty of an attempt to cross the Channel ; 
and the army once landed, the result could not be doubtful. 
The opinions and estimates of the best informed English 
journals leave no doubt that a French army could easily 
march upon London. 
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Alison, in his lugubrious picture of the forlorn and hopeless 
condition of England, ever since the middle classes have been 
permitted to have a voice in Parliament, concludes by ex- 
pressing the opinion that not twenty thousand men, or ten 
ships of the line, can now be brought to guard the coast from 
invasion, London from capture, and the British Empire from 
destruction. Some allowances must be made for the source 
of this gloomy picture ; but it is conceded on all sides, that 
England has no adequate force to resist the attack of an army 
so numerous and well disciplined as that of France; and the 
Duke of Wellington died in the belief that an attack was me- 
ditated. In fact, under any other king than Louis Philippe, 
who was ruinously devoted to an English alliance, France 
would have gone to war in 1831, when England assumed a 
much higher diplomatic tone than her resources warranted in 
the Belgian question ; or in 1840, when she succeeded for a 
while in excluding France from the Conference at London ; 
or in 1846, when she chose to consider herself aggrieved at 
the Montpensier marriage. The continental policy of Eng- 
land has been very peculiar. Afflicted with an incontrollable 
propensity for meddling with every question, — now stirring up 
the subjects to rebellion, now congratulating the sovereigns 
upon the successful stifling of popular demonstrations, — one 
wonders what has kept her from war so long. The secret of 
her impunity is, that there are two parties always contending 
for place, and it is the sole mission of the " opposition " to 
oppose whatever is proposed by the government. Thus, if 
the agent of one ministry is ordered to leave a country for 
fomenting treason among its subjects, the next ministry volun- 
teers to set spies upon refugees in London ; and it is in this 
convenient system that the government takes refuge whenever 
the horizon looks dark. There is no consistency in her ma- 
chinations. An inveterate propagandist of institutions which 
do not seem to tend to any practical result but the pauperism 
of the many for the benefit of the few, perpetually canting 
about a hypothetical freedom of the subject, and yet always 
ready to suspend the habeas corpus act the moment the minis- 
terial majority is strong enough to assert that the country is 
in danger, it is not surprising that her foreign policy is treach- 
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erous and dangerous to her allies. She devastated the Penin- 
sula under a pretext of liberating it, but really to afford a 
diversion, while the powers she had subsidized attacked Na- 
poleon in Germany. By a succession of well-fought actions 
and well-managed retreats, she effected her purpose ; Spain 
regained her chaste and able Bourbons, the Inquisition, and 
the guerilla bandits ; the cause of religion was also a gainer, 
(according to Sir Archibald Alison, England has received an 
apostolical mission to spread the gospel,) to the extent of an 
embroidered petticoat for the Virgin, the handiwork of the 
royal Ferdinand. Not content, however, with having restored 
these blessings, she soon began to undermine the government 
she had placed upon the throne, and insidiously labored for 
the dismemberment of its possessions. The country which 
declaimed so loudly against Cuban "filibustering," which 
attempted to stigmatize Americans who protected the Cana- 
dian refugees aspirates, actually sent thousands of the veterans 
of the Peninsular War to sever from the dominion of a coun- 
try, with whom she professed to be at peace, her entire South 
American provinces, for no other object than to open a trade 
for her own merchants. Money was sent over in profusion. 
Between the years 1820 and 1840, England spent .£140,000,- 
000 for this purpose, which has never been repaid. Moreover, 
an expedition sailed from British harbors in open day, com- 
manded by " Sir Gregor McGregor," and took possession, 
under the British flag, of Porto Bello, in South America, then 
in the undisturbed possession of a Spanish force, the two 
countries being, as Spain foolishly supposed, at peace. Still 
later, an army of shop-boys and pickpockets, with a few 
half-pay officers, under the imposing title (et prceterea nihil) 
of the " British Legion," went over into Spain, to aid in 
keeping up a murderous war of factions, which then disgraced 
and paralyzed the unhappy realm of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
We turn now to a brief examination of the new volume of 
the " History of Europe," by Sir Archibald Alison, and has- 
ten to say at the outset, that, whatever difference of opinion 
may exist as to the peculiar crotchets of the author, the statis- 
tics, dates, parliamentary debates, and diplomatic controver- 
sies are stated with pains and with fairness throughout the 
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work. There, however, all praise must end. The bitterest 
enemy of England and her institutions could not have pro- 
jected a cleverer satire upon the motives of the persons who 
are most conspicuous in the book. The odious policy of Pitt 
and Castlereagh, and the passive meanness of the Regent, are 
paraded with a boastfulness as shocking to the democratic 
tendencies of the age, as it is mortifying to the great and in- 
creasing liberal party of Great Britain. We had thought that 
the perverseness of man could not go farther in blind adula- 
tion of the patrician, and unfeeling denunciation of-the popu- 
lar, elements in government, than Alison went in his first Part. 
He then undertook to show the advantages of an oligarchy ; 
he ascribed the twenty years' war to the democracy of France, 
instead of the aristocracy of England, to whom alone it was 
due. The worst thing was his attempt to prove the ad- 
vantages of war; he recounts the blessings of peace, but 
maintains that, in its prosperity, are to be found " the hard- 
hearted master and the reckless servant, the princely landlord 
and the destitute tenant, the profligate husband and the faith- 
less wife, et corrumpere et corrumpi seculum vocatur." Ame- 
rican readers, not having had the advantage of that refined 
society from whose morals this picture is drawn, may be par- 
doned if, not questioning the accuracy of the picture, they fail 
to admit its universal application as an argument. On the 
other hand, argues Alison, war has indeed the inconveniences 
of ravaged fields and sacked cities, slaughtered multitudes, 
famished groups, the tears of the widow, and the groans of 
the fatherless ; but what is all this to the patriotism, self-de- 
nial, and disinterestedness so often witnessed in such suf- 
fering? Peace gives men a larger share of the enjoyments of 
this world ; but war " renders them Jitter for a future state." 
That is to say, a simple Quakeress, like Elizabeth Fry, who 
gives her whole lifetime to relieve the sorrows of humanity, 
may be able to enjoy her dinner or her night's rest ; but the 
politician, who, because he thinks his own country secure from 
retribution, never permits his neighbors to be at peace, he, and 
the brutalized instruments of his ambition and selfishness, are 
the true characters for the kingdom of Heaven ! We neither 
misunderstand nor mistate Sir Archibald Alison upon this 
12* 
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point; it stands in the black and white of the concluding 
chapter of his first series. 

We pass over the exclusively English question of the corn 
laws and the reform bill of 1832, which the author touches 
upon in his opening chapter. We may be permitted to think, 
however, that some advantages have followed the introduction 
of cheap bread, which he is not prepared to admit ; and we 
cannot but trust that some of the spectres which he has con- 
jured up, as the legitimate effects of the partial destruction of 
the rotten boroughs, exist nowhere but in his perturbed ima- 
gination. But we find some consolation in the grand schemes 
for the amelioration of mankind in general, through the ag- 
grandizement of that English aristocracy which now hails Sir 
Archibald Alison as a brother, though they look rather oddly in 
a production of the nineteenth century : these schemes are the 
abolition of jury trials and of popular education. The statistics 
brought to bear upon the latter point are appalling. Sir Archi- 
bald has shown, beyond all cavil, that the gallows and the spell- 
ing-book should go together ; for if you educate a man, you will 
sooner or later have to hang him. Apprehensive of being led to 
commit some horrible crime, (for we rarely venture to dispute 
the author's figures,) we had begun to congratulate ourselves 
upon our limited amount of information, and to take measures 
for the gradual diminution of our small stock of useful know- 
ledge, when the " Edinburgh " came to our relief, by showing 
that, for once, Sir Archibald was wrong in his estimates, and 
that the educated criminals, instead of being double the num- 
ber of the uneducated, were only in the proportion of one to 
seven. We should really like to know what sort of image is 
reflected in the mind of Sir Archibald Alison while he is writ- 
ing his disquisition upon " the people." The theatrical con- 
ception of a Frenchman is an improved species of monkey, 
who fiddles, dances, and curls hair, speaking broken English 
on his own soil, withering up at any sort of hostile demonstra- 
tion against his person, and convulsed by paroxysms of fear 
at the distant melo-dramatic roar of the British Tar. No man 
could write as Alison does if he had not a corresponding idea 
of the people. Something in a smock-frock, that swills beer 
and " doms the parson" by day, and poaches pheasants and 
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burns ricks by night, is evidently the authentic Alisonian idea 
of every unfortunate being who has not the honor of belong- 
ing to the landed gentry of England. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, that a gentleman of Sir 
Archibald Alison's habits of thought will have a very exalted 
opinion of America, or that what he condescends to say of us 
will be very amiable or very correct. The single chapter in 
the first series devoted to America was a farrago of nonsensi- 
cal libel from beginning to end. The marginal references run 
thus: — "Total absence of originality or independence of 
thought ; " " Spoliation of the commercial classes already 
commenced ; " " Insecurity of life and order in America ; " 
" Peculiarity of American cruelties in this respect ; " " Exter- 
nal weakness [!] of the Americans ; " " Banishment of higher 
talent from the public service : " " Dependency of the bench," 
&c, &c. The subject of American manners, so lucrative 
a theme for the London hacks, Alison dismissed in a sin- 
gle sentence; — " The manners of the Americans are the man- 
ners of Great Britain, minus the aristocracy, the landowners, 
the army, and the established church." The minus quantity 
is very suggestive ; but, as the author evidently intended to 
compliment us for approaching so near to decency, we forbear 
any comments. 

In the first chapter of the new volume, which is an outline 
of the whole field that the new series is to cover, Sir Archi- 
bald again ventures upon American ground. In order to show 
the ill effects of democratic institutions, he informs the British 
public that " the principal States of the Union have, by com- 
mon consent, repudiated their State debts as soon as the 
storms of adversity blew, resuming payment only in a few 
instances, when the sale of lands wrested from the Indians 
afforded them the means of doing so, without recurring to the 
dreaded horrors of direct taxation." Considering that to broach 
a project for the payment of the National Debt of England 
would be cause enough to send a man to Bedlam in English 
medical jurisprudence, perhaps this is rather severer language, 
with regard to the defalcation of Mississippi, than Sir Archi- 
bald is entitled to use ; his banker would have given him a 
better account of American investments. We learn, more- 
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over, that " the measures of Congress have been so generally 
directed by self-interest" that " South Carolina was only pre- 
vented from breaking up the confederacy by the quiet conces- 
sion of the central legislature." We may have our doubts as to 
this ; and we certainly do not comprehend the meaning here 
of the term " self-interest." As a part of the selfish career of 
unbridled democracy, the author goes on to say, that we seized 
upon Texas " without the vestige of a title ; " that by conceal- 
ing our title, which negatived our claim, we obtained from 
Great Britain the half of Maine ; that we did our utmost to 
revolutionize Canada, and were only prevented by a melan- 
choly tragedy from revolutionizing Cuba ; that when the Mex- 
icans took up arms to avenge the spoliation of their territory, 
we invaded their dominions, and wrested from them the half 
of all that remained ; that during the last ten years, though 
attacked by no one, we have, by violence and fraud, made 
ourselves masters of 1,300,000 square miles of territory; that 
" the very children in all parts of the Union play at soldiers ; " 
and that " democratic passions have found their usual and na- 
tural vent in foreign aggression!" And this tirade, which in 
no single particular contains the remotest approximation to 
truth, is the sort of history for which the author has been made 
a baronet! And yet we are coolly told that this warlike 
republic, whose little army of some fifty thousand men, mostly 
volunteers, recently conquered a nation of seven millions of 
people, and won every battle it fought, against whatever odds, 
would be beaten by England in that third war which he con- 
siders so necessary to settle the "adjourned questions" of the 
last, before we could, to use a western expression, " get our 
eyes open ;" and that it would be conquered in three months 
if situated on the Continent of Europe, unless it changed its 
government! It is hardly probable that the circumstances 
which would thus render a change of government imperative 
will occur for a geological era or two ; but it is just possible 
that, in case any or several of the governments of Europe 
should succeed in surrounding us on our own continent, some 
means of defence would be adopted suitable to the occasion. 
The author, in his enumeration of the burdens imposed 
upon France, hardly shows the humble spirit naturally to be 
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expected of a religious propagandist ; we even detect a little 
exultation in his style of describing " the oriental slavery," 
to which the converted country was reduced by the Holy Al- 
liance and its insular friend and co-apostolic " soldier of the 
cross." Eleven hundred thousand men were quartered upon 
the soil and the resources of France, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand of whom were to remain five years at her own expense, 
— all to show the confidence that Louis XVIII. had in his 
faithful subjects. Fifteen hundred and thirty-five millions of 
francs were extorted, in addition to the expense of maintain- 
ing the armies of the continent. The murder of Marshal Ney, 
which has left an indelible stain upon all who were accessory 
to it, is justified, but admitted to have been a mistake. It 
certainly was not auspicious that the throne of a dynasty, 
thrust upon France at the point of the bayonet, should have 
been inaugurated with the blood of the bravest old soldier of 
the Empire, who had fought fifty battles for France, and not 
one against her. 

The volume now under review is not of so much general 
interest as those of the former series ; and had not its author, 
who represents a numerous and powerful party of his coun- 
trymen, taken this opportunity to present a few additional 
theories, and to show up his old ones in a more aggravated 
shape ; had he not, especially, gone out of his way to misre- 
present America, and hold it up to the indignation of the 
world, there would hardly be sufficient interest in the book to 
recommend it to readers upon this side of the Atlantic, and 
little or nothing in its abstract merits to entitle it to the seri- 
ous consideration of the reviewer. ( 

We have discussed, with great freedom, the political rela- 
tions of England and France; and it is time now to turn to this 
country, and devote our little remaining space to the manner 
in which our own interests have been affected by recent events. 
"We have taken, for the basis of these reflections, the Inaugural 
Address of President Pierce, or rather that portion of it that 
deprecates any foreign interference in the affairs of this con- 
tinent, and declares any further colonization of it by the Eu- 
ropean powers to be totally inadmissible. This we take to be 
a very decided affirmation of the so-called Monroe doctrine, 
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with additions for the benefit of Young America. We must 
confess that, so far as we understand the " Monroe doctrine," 
it applied to the propagation of the principles of the Holy Al- 
liance, and, as such, it could and should be enforced, if it were 
at all likely those principles would ever revive in Central 
America. But apart from the quadrennial epidemic of Young 
Americanism, we think there is much to be said in favor of 
restricting, at every hazard, foreign influence within our bor- 
ders, and even in Central America ; and that, in certain cases, 
all lawful means should be used to diminish such an influ- 
ence, if incompatible with our interests, which, on the North 
American Continent, but there alone, we regard as identical 
with the interests of humanity. Our legitimate sphere of 
action is confined to this object. We do not apprehend, any 
more than England appears to have apprehended in the Ore- 
gon matter, the blustering denunciation of " those who would 
sacrifice the honor of their country" by the gentlemen who 
go for violating treaties, and claiming territory which does 
not belong to us. Mr. Webster gave the Oregon heroes a 
sarcastic rebuke, which we should think they might remem- 
ber, when he told them that, if a smile of derision or a pout 
were excited in England, it would not be by any ground 
taken by the conservative side of the house. We believe 
that the doctrine of the exclusive control of the Central 
American States to be of too much importance to serve 
as a mere party catch-word, — a " springe to catch wood- 
cocks " or votes. But we believe it is to be settled not 
immediately, or with any single power, and that the shrewd- 
est, yet boldest, diplomacy will be required. We hope to 
see the day when the oratorical element in our policy will 
entirely pass away. Swaggering is no nearer to diplo- 
macy than it is to courage ; the instances of its success are 
not many, and they are as discreditable as they are few. The 
swaggerer never succeeds twice. If we are to trust the organs 
of the party which now controls the policy of the country, 
every individual to whom a foreign mission has been entrust- 
ed was " admirably fitted " by nature for that very office, be- 
fore he was selected by the President. We sincerely hope 
that this was the case. If an unnecessary war is the result of 
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an unwise and over-strained diplomacy, not only these gentle- 
men, but the President who appointed them, will incur a fear- 
ful responsibility. But if, in the straight and easy path of 
duty, it should happen that war were forced upon us, the ex- 
ecutive should be supported not only by the entire military 
and marine force of the country, but by the sympathizing 
spirit of the whole people. Party lines should be for the time 
utterly annihilated ; for the next foreign war will determine 
the position of America upon the political map of the world. 

In order, however, to secure either immunity from war, or 
unity in case of war, it is absolutely essential that the govern- 
ment be not entrapped into an alliance with any nation what- 
ever. We have directed the course of our remarks against an 
alliance with England, not from any hostility to that country ; 
for, in spite of the wrongs which she has permitted her states- 
men to perpetrate, there is much in the character of her peo- 
ple to admire ; but simply because the current, slight as it is, 
was setting in that direction, and writers of a certain class 
have even attempted to turn it artificially thither. We have 
endeavored to show, moreover, that the government of Louis 
Napoleon was entitled to a cordial support from this country. 
There is every thing to indicate its stability, and its worst 
enemies cannot suggest any thing so good for the country 
over which it is instituted. In any event which may occur, 
let America be neutral, and let her enforce for herself and for 
other weaker nations the full rights of neutrals. If she 
succeeds in doing that, — and she can succeed, — she will 
accomplish a far more glorious mission than any, however 
seemingly proper, interference between a sovereign and a peo- 
ple would be, in the event even of its greatest success. In 
order to be completely independent of the nations which may 
be at war, our commercial relations with the ports on the Con- 
tinent should be increased, if possible, by the acts of govern- 
ment; and we had intended to allude to the project for esta- 
blishing a Continental depot for cotton, and new lines of 
steamers between this country and the Continent. Let us 
remember t'hat friendships are sometimes more dangerous 
than enmities; let us consider the delicate relations of our 
internal organization ; let us look to the guaranties which the 
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past affords, rather than to the professions of the present ; — 
and there will need no ghost to tell us, that a nation may be 
more dangerous as an ally than it is possible for her to be as 
an enemy. 

Liberty depends not upon this or that form of govern- 
ment ; it is neither at variance with the idea of a monarchy, 
nor inseparable from the idea of a republic. Forms of govern- 
ment depend upon the idiosyncrasies of nations, and the cir- 
cumstances which surround their origin ; but liberty may 
exist in all. It can no more be handed from one nation to 
another than language or morals can be so transmitted. We 
have but little faith in propagandism ; for the laws of propa- 
gandism are, that if it succeed, it succeeds through blood, and 
if it fail, its failure buries its projectors in contempt. There is 
a theoretical and there is a practical liberty ; and there is real 
happiness which is necessarily the adjunct of neither. The 
theory of the British Constitution is the liberty of the subject, 
independent of the sovereign ; and the theory of the Russian 
autocracy is the liberty of the sovereign to dispose of the sub- 
ject ; yet the people of Russia are happy, and the people of 
England are wretched. Again, the government of England is 
a constitutional monarchy, and the government of Austria is 
an untrammelled despotism ; but is not the merry and loyal 
peasant of the Tyrol an infinitely happier and higher being than 
the Yorkshire clown or the Cornwall miner ? Are the smiling, 
light-hearted, music-loving Viennese, strolling of a summer 
evening along the alleys of the Prater, listening to a song of 
Meyerbeer's, or whirling about to a new waltz by Lanner, less 
happy, or less free even, than the skulking, scowling vaga- 
bonds that emerge after dark from the purlieus of St. Giles ? 
And yet the class is the same. The truth is, the deeper 
our investigations go into the facts of human government and 
the facts of social life, the deeper is the conviction that the 
true history of the effect of political institutions upon the 
liberties and the happiness of man is yet to be written. 



